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Nation’s Technical Advancement Depends On Future Engineers 


ENGINEERING 
AND MATHEMATICS 
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* ntary surrt >/i ng us taught to all engineering students. 


Cooperative Education 
In Engineering 


A i : angrment s hav 
| with the I’mveisity of Tennessee 
in Knoxville for a student to enter 
th:> program at the end of his 
wiiil or third quarter as a fresh- 
mar: and continue «>n through his 
remaining quarters at Martin and 
a ft ei transfer ring to Knoxville. 
This i> a popular program and 
will art:. ally increase in popularity 
wh.-n students learn more of its 


. great degree, to the past achieve¬ 
ments . .t the lew who have so 
uedic.lted then ll\ es 

Foinieily. many > t these achieve¬ 
ments were brought about by 
methods of trial and error and 
processes of elimination However, 
is out equipment became more 
- omplex and our resources fewer, 
i these methods of experimentation 
were found to be no longer ade¬ 
quate. As a result, the “inventors 
hem h has been replaced, to a 
arge extent, bv the drafting table 
| whole, by the application of the 
exact sciences (chemistry, mathe¬ 
matics physics, etc). the future 
behavior of these materials ami 
forces may be accurately foietold. 

To make such predictions an en¬ 
gined must know various laws of 
.n.atuie under which physical sys¬ 
tems operate. These laws are us- 

-- ! ually expressed in mathematical 

been made' because they are relations 

between the measure of quanti¬ 
ties. such as the weight of an ob¬ 
ject and the forces acting upon 
it From such laws the engineer 
can determine how to increase the 
efficiency of a given device. He 
can also diagnose failures in equip¬ 
ment and suggest improvements. 
When the engineer uses numbers 
and hence mathematics, his work 
becomes exact, and his field itself 
becomes a science. 

A person contemplating a course 
in engineering should understand 
that engineering of today is highly 
technical in nature, requiring sev¬ 
eral years of difficult training in 
science and mathematics, with 
mathematics the most fundamental 
subject In fact, engineering, in 
the main, is an application of 
ma’hematics and the natural sci- 
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All Engineering students must become familiar with the general purpose types of machine shop equip- 
ment. 

Why / Chose Engineering as A Career 


By DONALD K TAYLOR 
Sophomore Engineering Student 

Since the stone age man has 
put to use the elements of engi¬ 
neering to improve his way of liv¬ 
ing. Down through the ages there 
has existed a challenge to man to 
design and build tools and ma¬ 
chines that will make his existence 
on earth easier and more pleasant. 
I think that regardless of how far 
science advances this challenge will 
remain in the minds of men with 
a creative desire. 

The desire to be a part of the 
vast brothei hood of men dedicated 


came to me many years ago. I 
began to think seriously of an en¬ 
gineering career wnen I was a 
freshman in high school after 
most of the childish whims con¬ 
cerning what I wanted to do with 
my life had passed. My interest 
in mechanical things and what 
makes them work helped me to 
make up my mind I suppose the 
desire to create exists in every¬ 
one. but I have always gotten a 
lot of joy out of building things. 
I used to enjoy building models, 
especially airplanes. Of course a 
talent for using one’s hands is far 
from enough to make a successful 
to the betterment of mankind engineer. I have always enjoyed 


mathematics and the sciences, and 
one must enjoy them if he plans 
to work with such subjects, all of 
his life. There is a lot of study 
involved in a course in engineer¬ 
ing, and this study must continue 
after graduation. Becoming ac¬ 
customed to diligent study is the 
most difficult part of engineering, 
but after one becomes accustomed 
to it he realizes how profitable 
it is to him. 

If you are planning to enter 
engineering, I think you’ll agree 
with me after you get into it that 
there is a brilliant future ahead 
of the engineer and also a lot of 
work. 


THE ENGINEER 
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up ones mind. Ask yourself the 
t'n!lowing questions: Do 1 have the 
proper hat kgrov iid * Most engi¬ 
neering >i hools require at least 

• r.e and one half units of algebra, 
one unit of plane geometry and 
1 tip half unit of solid geometry 
•along with at hast twelve units 
lotah of non-vocational units. You 
dundd also be at least in the up¬ 
per half of youi high school giad- 
;ating ( lass but this is not a re¬ 
quirement for admission. Ai/i I 
go < hanu ally in< lined ? This is a 
d' sii.ahle characteristic but not re¬ 
quired or essen'ial at all. often 
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My s' .dying about and working 
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1 ing on my later making the de¬ 
struction took much ingenuity and 
1 study engineering. It was here that 
I I began to realize the value of en- 
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gtneering tmining after working 
n devices whose design and eon¬ 
s'ruction took much ingenuity and 
11 aining. 

After being discharged from the 
An Foice I applied for work with 
the Aluminum Uompany of Amer¬ 
ica located at Alcoa, Tennessee, 
slice I had not come to the final 
decision as to whether I would re¬ 
turn to school. 

At Alcoa I worked in the smel- 
t ering ..division where my duties 
ranged from refining pots (the de¬ 
vice in which the smeltering pre- 
cess takes place) to reading me¬ 
ters in the electrical department. 
It was here that I saw the engi¬ 
neer at work in the field .and I 
became more closely related than 


eve r before to some of the actual 
'•“ties and problems with which 
the engineer is faced. I saw the 
advantage of investing the time, 
money and effort required to at¬ 
tain engineering training. People 
with engineering training receive 
a salary when starting writh the 
company which is usually higher 
than the salary that many em¬ 
ployees who have a number of 
years of seniority receive. In 
times when production should have 
to he decreased, and the hourly¬ 
rated employee is laid off, the 
man with engineering training 
(who usually works on the salary 
basis) will have a much less 
chance of losing time from work 
due to such a cut back. 


The engineer deals with mathematical problems constantly, so learning to handle the slide rule as 

an aid in speed is very helpful. 
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Teaching: 


A Challenge To Young America 





The Growing Demand For Teachers 


By GLENN S. GALLIEN 

Associate Professor, 

Head of Department of 
Education and Psychology 

There has never been a greater 
demand nor need for trained 
teachers in Tennessee than exists 
today. Thousands of beginning stu¬ 
dents are crowding the classrooms 
and bulging the school buildings 
as school authorities seek hundreds 
of additional teachers to meet the 
growing critls. Nearly 30,000 more 
students enrolled in Tennessee 
schools this year than attended 
last year. Total public school av¬ 
erage daily attendance for the 
state can be expected to increase 
each year by approximately 20,000 
through at least 1957. It is esti¬ 
mated that approximately 1,000 ad¬ 
ditional teachers will be needed 
each year if the crisis is to be met. 
Among factors influencing tills in¬ 
creasing enrollment and average 
daily attendance are: (1) increases 
in births, (2) improved holding 
power of the schools, and (3) in- 
and-out-of-statc migration. Hun¬ 
dreds of additional teachers are 
needed to replace emergency and 
regular teachers who are already 


on the job but do not meet ac¬ 
cepted standards of preparation. 

At One time, teaching was about 
the only choice open to women who 
wanted to work. Now there are 
hundreds of economic opportunities 
open to them in business and in¬ 
dustry, teaching being only one of 
the many professions which wel¬ 
come young women along with 
young men. Tennessee teachers 
now enjoy ten months of salary, 
with three months vacation during 
the year. They have the privileges 
of sick leave pay. tenure, and re¬ 
tirement provisions. The number 
of positions available during the 
next few years will undoubtedly 
provide the greatest opportunity 
for teachers’ careers that had ever 
been known in any professional 
field. 

The State Department of Edu¬ 
cation issues the Teachers’ Emer¬ 
gency Certificate to students com¬ 
pleting two years of college work 
and earning credit in certain pre¬ 
scribed courses. The applicant for 
this certificate must have earned 
a mimimum of ninety quarter 
hours of general education se¬ 
lected from the core curriculum. 
The professional education courses 
are designed to include a group of 


| experiences to develop an under- 
i standing of the concepts underly¬ 
ing human growth and develop¬ 
ment. The general education re¬ 
quirements for teacher education 
and certification, stated in the 
form of fields of subject matter, 
are assumed to provide objectives, 
content, and methods appropriate 
to the development of the compe¬ 
tencies basic to all of life's respon¬ 
sibilities. 

The Teachers' Emergency Cer¬ 
tificate is valid for two years and 
may be renewed by the comple- 
I tion of twelve quarter hours of 
| residence credit in an accredited 
college with an average grade of 
I the quality acceptable for giadua- 
tion, applicable for the Teachers' 
I Provisional Certificate. 

The Martin Branch of the Uni¬ 
versity offers the training neces¬ 
sary to satisfy the requirements 
foi this certification and the first 
two years of four years of college 
graduation requirements. 

Some 40 agriculture and engi¬ 
neering students have applied for 
summer work with the Soil Con¬ 
servation SeiAice. Several took the 
qualifying test at Union City Jan 
uary 13. 


Educational students learn to explain and demonstrate in subjects 
to be taught. 


Can I Become A Successful Teacher 

By WILMA HIGGINBOTTOM i teacher. 


First, we should make it plain 
that good teachers are made not 
bom! Through the proper training 
and experience, the "average” per¬ 
son going to college can be molded 
into a successful teacher. In col¬ 
lege, future teachers receive train¬ 
ing in many fields—education, psy¬ 
chology, sociology, and child de- 
velment. In addition, they master 
subjects in the field in which they 
specialize. These individuals learn 
about others as well as about 
themselves; they learn to deal ef¬ 
fectively with others. 

Nowadays, the student is given 
a course in practice teaching. This 
course makes it possible for one 
to actually teach under expert di-1 
rection. This experience gives the j 
student practical experience and i 
confidence. He, or she, knows what 
teaching really is. Thus, the stu-1 
dent is molded into an effective | 


Can I become an effective teach¬ 
er? Generally, the answer is yes. 
If you have the desire to teach and 
the ability to <jo college work, 
chances are that you can become 
a successful teacher. You should 
remember that it is important to 
attend a college or university that 
can accommodate you and give 
you individual attention. As you 
know, the successful teacher knows 
his subject, knows his own per¬ 
sonality, and is aware of the per¬ 
sonalities and needs of others. If 
a person is short on any of these 
qualities, he can usually remedy 
it. Also, there is nothing as pleas¬ 
ing as knowing you are learning 
about yourself and others. 

So in short it might be said that 
if you want to help others and 
sincerely desire to improve your¬ 
self, college training can mold you 
into a good teacher. 


Students Accept 
Challenge 

The following students have ac¬ 
cepted the challenge of education 
at UTMB this year. Many of them 
will be our teachers of tomorrow. 

Glenda Joyce Abbott, Buena Vis¬ 
ta; Phyllis Jane Allen, Martin; 
Patsy Jane Anderson, Finley; 
Dorothy Allen Atchison, Medina; 
Helen Agnes Beard, Dyersburg; 
Gary Wade Boggess, Hardin, Ky.; 
Betty Carolyn Bolton, Martin; 
Dora Joy Booth, Bells; Billy Lee 
Brisco, Nashville; Barbara Jane 
Brooks. Trenton; Gene Everett 
Cain, Brownsville; 

Jerry Wade Campbell, Sharon; 
William Carnell, Newbern; Albert 
Young Chambers, Friendship; 
Bradford Ball Childs, Dyersburg; 
Margaret Ann Coffman, Fulton, 
Ky.; Carolyn Collier, Fulton, Ky.; 
Joyce Marie Collier, Martin; Wil¬ 
liam Walter Cox, Brownsville; Bil¬ 
ly Ray Crossnoe, Finley; Gene 
Douglas Davidson, Waynesboro; 
Mavis Lorane Davis, Pope; 

Cecil Clair Dickinson, Browns¬ 
ville; Bobby Dobbins, Elbridge; 
Martha Jeanette Doran, Savannah; 
Billy Joe Doyle, Milan; Doris 
Crane Fortner, Waverly; Barbara 
Ann Francisco. Graysville; Lovel- 
la Nadine Gearin, Greenfield; Ja¬ 
nette Gordon, Sharon; Allene Gra¬ 
ham, Linden; Joe Robert Grooms, 
Greenfield; Jane Elizabeth Hamil¬ 
ton. Union City; 

Harry Parker Harness, Jr., Dy¬ 
ersburg; William Thomas Harri¬ 
son, Martin; Barbara Ann Hart, 
Newbern; James Franklin Hickey, 
Hopkinsville, Ky.; Wilma Blanche 
Higginbottom. Selmer; William 
David Hills, Troy; Jo Ann Hol¬ 
brook, Dresden; Warren Cisco 
Hughes. Hickman, Ky.; Bettye Jo 
Hutchins. Dayton; Dolores Marie 
Ingram, Newbern; 

Doris Joan Kelley, Dresden; Wil¬ 
liam Edward Kendrick, Browns¬ 
ville; Essie June Kilgore, Martin; 
Betty Jo Knight. Ridgely; Narion 
Duane Lacy, Paris; Doris Ann 
Lee, Martin; Doris Ann May. Mar¬ 
tin; Jo Evelyn Mehr. Newbern; 
Franklin Eugene Nedry. Troy; 
Evelyn Ruth Pinkerton, Trenton; 
Joyce Ann Poor. Newbern; 

Jessie Ruth Pope, Linden; Wel¬ 
don Lee Pratt. Milan; Jerry Ken¬ 
dall Riddick, Dyersburg; Bobby 
Dwaine Robinson, Greenfield; Bil¬ 
ly Joe Roney. Union City; Jo Doris 
Sanders, Troy; Loretta Sue Smith, 
Martin; Thomas Raney Smith, 
Covington; Maxine Stover, El¬ 
bridge; Betty Ruth Summers. 
Whitehaven; Gerald Wayne Tabor, 
Marion, Ky.; 


WHY I CHOSE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

By BILL WEEKS 

I chose physical education be¬ 
cause I feel that I can render a 
service in that field. The demand 
for trained teachers of health and 
physical education is growing daily 
as the number of students increase 
and we become more conscious of 
their physical welfare. We realize 
that the child as a whole must be 
considered and that he must grow 
and develop physically as well as 
intellectually and emotionally. 
Therefore, the possibilities for 
qualified teachers in this field is 
unlimited insofar as rendering 
service to the child is concerned. 

I selected UTMB as the college 
in which to take my training be¬ 
cause of the advantages I felt I 
would have at a small college 
which is a part of the state uni¬ 
versity. The staff and facilities at 
UTMB are adequate to maintain 
high standards in physical develop¬ 
ment and to train young men and 
women for careers as physical ed¬ 
ucation teachers, coaches, and rec¬ 
reation directors. 

I am convinced that I selected 
the right curriculum as well as 
institution in which to take my 
training. I am looking forward 
to taking^my place in the best 
profession as a teacher of health 
and physical education. 

The physical education program 
is well balanced in that physical 
development and individual skill is 
encouraged as well as group co-1 
operation and participation. The 




Teacher Education includes learning to use Audio-Visual d> 


es for the enrichment of insfructioti. 


curriculum in health and physical 
education at UTMB is designed to 
meet the first two years of a four 
year program. 

WOMEN'S 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

By DORIS SANDERS 

The interesting and varied wo¬ 
men’s physical education program 
here at UTMB offers much to any 
student whether she be a star ath¬ 
lete, social butterfly, or a brainy 
bookworm. The program is de¬ 
signed to develop the body (curves 
as well as muscles) and the mind 
(an outlet for that physical ener¬ 
gy which every young person has) 

Freshmen begin their physical 
education with volleyball during 
the fall quarter. The first half of 
the quarter, they learn the fun 
damentals of the game and develop 
that special art of serving a vol¬ 
leyball to a special spot. After that 
the fun really comes in as they 
then begin playing competitive 
games. Classes are divided into 
sections, usually two or three, each 
section being at a different hour. 
When they begin the volleyball 
games, the sections are divided 
into thiee or four teams each, the 
teams having such unusual names 
as the Bloomer girls, the Blue 
Streaks, the Jolly Volleys, etc. Us¬ 
ually the winner has a hard time 
winning two out of three games 
—as the teams are evenly divided. 
The final test consists of serving, 

Kaye Taylor, Ramer; Peggy 
Ruth Tracy. Alamo; Jimmy Trent - 
ham. Dresden; Billy Carson 
Vaughn. Troy; Donna Lee Veazey, 
Paris; Aaron Walker, Browmsville; 
Jo Alice Wamble, Henderson; Wil¬ 
liam Carroll Weeks, Memphis; 
Shirley Anne Whiteley, Mt. Pleas¬ 
ant; Clam Lynn Williams. Jack- 
son; Barbara Anne Wilson. Lex¬ 
ington; Barbara Livingston Wil¬ 
son, Brownsville; Laura Boswell 
Winfrey, Moscow; Raymond Bish¬ 
op Woods. Hickory Valley; Fran¬ 
ces Ellen Youree. Laseassar. 


T eacher E ducat ion Program ; - 


Bv GLENN S GALLIEN 

The Sd.icatfon Currie.lum at 

the University of Tennessee Mar¬ 
tin Bianch offeis a two-year pro¬ 
gram in Elementary, Secondary, 
and Physical Education. The pro¬ 
gram at UTMB is designed to 
meet the first tw'o-year require¬ 
ments of the standard four-year 
program for teacher-education. 

The professional courses provide 
the student with real-life situa¬ 
tions in child study, supervised 
teaching, group recreational ac¬ 
tivities and other phases of the 
program. Along with the teaching 
methods, students learn to use 
many types of audio-visual devices 
for the emichment of the instruc¬ 
tional p.og’am. Emphasis is placed 
upon the "whole school” and Jre 
"whole child" as students gain ex¬ 
periences inside and outside of the 
classroom and in the public schools I 
of Martin. 

The courses in general education I 
are designed to lead the student I 
to maintain and improve the ef¬ 
fective use of his own health and 
to ass:.me his share of lesponsi- 
bility for protecting the health of I 
others. The basic skill of communi¬ 
cating effectively through reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening 
are taught as accepted objectives 

volleying, and rules. Volleyball 
skills come in handy as it is the 
chief intramural sport during fall 
quarter. 

Tumbling is the freshman physi¬ 
cal education for winter quarter. | 
I know of no better way to find 
out how' many muscles you really 
have than to take tumbling for a 
w'eek or two. The freshmen really 
work hard at this, as this is their 
specialty during Camicus, which 
is the program given toward the! 
end of winter quarter by the physi-1 
cal education department. Some 
of the things learned in tumbling 
are forward rolls, backward rolls, 
double rolls, cartwheels, baekwaid 
f’ips, hand stands, and angel 
stands. 


of general education. For the 
teacher, general education is not 
only a preparation for profession 
al competence but for personal liv¬ 
ing, family life, civic responsibi i- 
ties, and community leadership. I 
is be ieved that the teacher should 
be an effective person and a cn : 
tributing citizen of the comm .ni y 
The Curricula in Ed cation a 
the University of Tennessee Martin 
B.aneh helps the future teacher to 
exercise the privileges and respon¬ 
sibilities of democratic citizenship 
and to acquire an understanding 
of the natural environment and its 
relationship to human welfa e. 


uining helps the student t r< 
al. relational, and .magin 
thinking, to make lelat 
judgments and to discriminate 
among moral and spiritual vah:' ;. 
applying them to day-by-day Io¬ 
nian relationships. To develop the 
requisite attitudes, dispositions, un- 
a major task, and an impo tant 
pare of the teacher training pro¬ 
gram. 

With proper training at the Uni¬ 
versity o f Tennessee. Martin 
Branch, the student can qualify 
to teach on two years of selected 
courses with the emergency cer¬ 
tificate. or may complete two years 
more and qualify as a high school 
teacher, coach, physical education 
director, playground director, soc¬ 
ial worker, or other positions. 


Future Teachers on the air WENK. 


A Message - 


8uper\Ased teaching in real-life situations is a part of the program of the Curricula in Education. I 


To A Future Teacher 


Young women develop grace through modern dance routine in 
Physical Education. 


Dear Future Teacher 

To you high school seniors who 
are contemplating the field of edu¬ 
cation, may I say that teaching is 
the best profession in the world. | 
True, at present it is a profession 
in w'hich you will never grow 
wealthy, but there is a magnana- 
mous store of satisfaction and 
happiness in working with young 
people. It is a field in which a 
challenge is presented and for 
which the fruits of labor can 
be witnessed for whatever they 
are w r orth. Perhaps it is the same 
pride which guides the ambition 
in man’s life, that makes him seek 
better things raising his standards 
of living, that guides the role 
of a teacher. Undoubtedly, your 
w’ork here at the University ot 
Tennessee. Martin Branch, would 
make you a better teacher. 

The Future Teachers of Ameii- 
ca is more or less social in nature 
J Here, you can meet and know- 
many of the students who are in¬ 
terested in the educational field. 
w f ho share many of your interests. 
The Future Teachers of America 
Club will help you to arrange your 
social and academic life so that it 
will be of an interesting and worth- 


I while nature. 

All members of the education 
curriculum, whether in elementary, 
secondary, or physical, are eligi¬ 
ble for membership in the organi¬ 
zation. The Future Teachers of 
America Club at UTMB. while 
comparatively young in its growih 
ami development, is becoming one 
of the most aggressive and active 
clubs on the campus. 

There are many informal meet¬ 
ings during the school year, in¬ 
formal parties, and group projects. 
Occasionally there are lectures by 
interesting speakers on various 
educational topics as well as en¬ 
tertaining programs presented by 
club members. You will always 
have a chance to appear on pro¬ 
grams. ami we can assure you 
that these activities will be help- 
f.ii to you in your life as a teacher. 

For a host of fun and enjoyment 
of professional companionship, be¬ 
come a member of the F T.A. Club 
when you attend UTMB. If you 
desire additional information. I will 
be glad to help you. 

Sincerely, 

Bill Cox. President 
Future Teachers of America 
U-T Martin Branch 
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Liberal Arts: Basic To All Curricula 








The Curricula In Liberal Arts 


By GEORGE HORTON 
Head. Department of Liberal Art a 

The Department of Liberal Arts 
la one of the six academic De¬ 
partments of the University of 
Tennessee Martin Branch. This 
department include? the follow¬ 
ing divisions: Biological Sciences, 
George Horton, Chairman; Eng¬ 
lish. H. H. Kroll, Chairman: His¬ 
tory and Political Science. David 
C. Allen, Chairman; Physical Sci¬ 
ences, A. Norman Campbell. Chair¬ 
man; and Music. Harriet E. Ful¬ 
ton. Chairman. 

The lower division courses 
taught in the Department of Lib¬ 
eral Aits are fundamental in the 
training of the students enrolled 
in the curricula in Liberal Arts, 
and they are of basic import¬ 
ance to students in the other 
curricula. Upper division courses 
in English and Political Science 
are offered for juniors and sen¬ 
iors in Agriculture and Home Eco¬ 
nomics. 

The Curricula offered in the De¬ 
partment of Liberal Arts.are: Pre- 
Medicine. Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Nurs¬ 
ing, Pre-Law, Medical Technology, 
LiberaP^rts. Music and Pre-Phar¬ 
macy. Dtaing the fall quarter of 
this year one hundred five stu¬ 
dents were enrolled in these cur¬ 
ricula. 

Our Institution is indeed proud 
of the fine work that its pre-profes- 


l sional graduates are doing in pro- 
! fessional schools after they leave 
here. Many of them are making 
enviable records in school of Med¬ 
icine, Dentistry. Pharmacy. Medi- 
! cal Technilogy, and Nursing. Fre- 
, quently. they are the scholastic 
leaders in their respective classes. 

The majority of our pre-profes¬ 
sional students continue their 
training at medical units of the 
, University at Memphis. During the 
fall quarter there were sixty of 
our former students enrolled there 
in professional courses. About 
half of these were enrolled in medi¬ 
cine. 

In the September, 1954, gradu- 
; ating class of the University Medi¬ 
cal Units at Memphis, there were 
seven of our former students, and 
j recently we have had as many 
'as fourteen of our former pre- 
pro fessional students in one of 
! their gratluating classes. 

I Miss Camilla Bivens, who com¬ 
pleted requirements for her B.S 
1 in Home Economics h^re this fall, 

I is now assistant home demonstra¬ 
tion agent at Gallatin, in Sumner 
County. 

Ensign Charles D. Whitlock (Ag. 
’53) is now an officer aboard the 
USS “Waxuring”—AM389. accord¬ 
ing to Mrs. Harve Gardner. Ad- 
| dress: c-o Fleet Post Office, San 
' Francisco, California. 


Entomology students pursue basic studies in insect identification 
and control. 


Why Study The 
Physical Sciences! 

By NORMAN CAMPBELL 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 

The physical sciences taught at 
the Martin Branch of the Univer¬ 
sity of Tennessee include general 
chemistry, organic chemistry, ge¬ 
ography. geology and physics. Al¬ 
most every student takes one or 
more of these subjects during his 
stay on the Martin campus. 

Though occasionally a student 
enrolls in the physical science 
field only because his curriculum 
requires it. several much better 
reasons may be given for learning 
something about this field. 

First, some basic knowledge of 
science is helpful in building one’s 
own culture. Almost any news¬ 
paper we pick up these days has 
news stories pertaining to scien¬ 
tific discoveries or relating to sci¬ 
entific facts. Many events of his 
tory are based upon scientific de¬ 
velopments. The making of gun¬ 
powder. the production of explos¬ 
ives from nitrogen of the air. and 
the building of the atomic bomb 
are but a few examples of scien¬ 
tific events which have shaped 
the course of history. Less spec¬ 
tacular but equally important, per¬ 
haps, are hosts of other discoveries 
which have affected our daily lives, 
from the way we treat a sore 
throat to the way we would travel 
to Europe. Some knewledge of 
science, then, will give more mean¬ 
ing to historical trends and current 
events, as well as a greater appre¬ 
ciation of the world about us. 

Second, some basic knowledge of 
physical science is a fundamental 
preparation for many other courses 
that students will take in prepar¬ 
ing for their various professions. 
Some knowledge of chemistry is 
essential to the student of medi¬ 
cine. pharmacy, agriculture, or nu¬ 
trition. An engineering student or 
the prospective architect must 
know something about physics. 
The student of business needs to 
be aware of soil and climate fac¬ 
tors and their influence on eco¬ 
nomic trends. Thus the physical 
sciences are truly foundation 
stones in many lines of study. 

Third, the physical sciences are 
in themselves a preparation for 
many vocations. A pharmacist is 
a chemist—in England pharmacists 
are called chemists. The farmer 
and the housewife are practical 
chemists. The electrician is a phy¬ 
sicist. as is the machinist. The 
driller for oil is very much a ge¬ 
ologist. 

There are other possible benefits 
from good courses in physical sci¬ 
ence. Development of laboratory 
techniques, acquiring the scientific 
mode of thought, being stimulated 
by a challenge to one’s interest— 
all these are values received by 
some students in this field. Some 
students even find the science 
courses fun. 

For whatever reasons a student 
enrolls in one of the courses in 


Specimens, models and charts are used in teaching human physiology students. 


ALL THIS AND 
CREDIT TOO 

BY HARRIET FULTON 
Head, Music Department 
We students at UTMB enjoy the 
many opportunities offered us in 
the field of music. We have fun 
playing in the college band or sing¬ 
ing in the chorus. We strut our 
stuff before the public and win 
popular acclaim as singers, danc¬ 
ers and actors in musical produc¬ 
tions. We perform at ball games 
and on the ROTC drill field. We 
hit the air waves on UTMB’s bi¬ 
weekly broadcasts. We give per¬ 
formances in nearby towns. We’re 
very busy people but we believe in 
the saying “Blessed is he who 
goes round in circles, for he shall 
become a big wheel”. 

Right now there is a great deal 
of musical activity on the campus. 
The chorus and soloists in that 
group are working on a big musi¬ 
cal production which will include 
a one-act Gilbert and Sullivan 
comic opera dealing with a slap¬ 
stick breach of promise suit, and 
a musical revue with costumes, 
dance, and action. The girls’ sextet 
and male quartet plus a small sec- 

physical science at the Martin 
Branch of the University of Ten¬ 
nessee, the staff attempts to help 
him to leant in lecture, recitation, 
and well-equipped laboratory. 


tion of the band will join the chor¬ 
us in a variety of familiar music 
such as selections from "Show 
Boat”, "Erie Canal”, "Dinah”, and 
"I Love a Parade”. The show will 
be given in neighboring towns as 
well as in Martin. 

In the college band, decked out 
in our new sweaters and about 
30 strong, we are heard and seen 
as we fill the air with pep and 
melody at all the ball games. We’re 
heard far and wide every week 
when the games are broadcasted. 
Members of the band who are also 
in ROTC tote their instruments on 
the drill field and keep the other 
boys stepping it off with their 
snappy marches. Plans are also 
afoot for a cercert appearance. 
Both the band and chorus are now 
preparing a program to be broad¬ 
casted from Jackson. 

The music building is a bedlam 
of noise with private students sing¬ 
ing and playing and practicing ex¬ 
ercises as we get in trim for re¬ 
citals, broadcasts, and lessons. 
From other rooms come the sounds 
of elementary education students 
learning to play the flutophone, 
autoharp or piano and of music 
appreciation students playing rec¬ 
ords of great symphonies. There 
may even be a few silent people 
around writing scales and chords 
or harmonizing melodies in prep¬ 
aration of theory class. 


The Past Brought To 
Classroom.; Political 
Science, Speaking Offered 


The Liberal 
Arts Club 

By JOE F. VON ALMEN Jr. 

The Curriculum in Liberal Arts 
Club is the only club on the cam¬ 
pus whose purpose is to promote 
scholarship among its members. 
It is composed of the students en¬ 
rolled in the fields of pre-medicine, 
pre-dentistry, pre-law, pre-nursing, 
pre-pharmacy, liberal arts, and 
medical technology. 

To be eligible for membership, 
a student must maintain a “C” 
average for each quarter’s work, 
with the exception of freshmen who 
are just starting their college work. 
They automatically become mem¬ 
bers upon payment of dues. 

To be an officer in the club, a 
student must be a sophomore and 
have had a “B" average for his 
first three quarters of work. The 
present officers are: Joe Von Al- 
men, Jr., of Olney, Illinois, presi¬ 
dent; William O. Murray of New- 
bern, vice-president; Huey T. Holt 
of Milan, secretary-treasurer; and 
Faye Vaughan of Yorkville, All- 
Students Club representative. 
Sponsors of the club are Mr. 
George Horton and Mr. Henry T. 
Waddell. 


The 

Biological Sciences 

By GEORGE HORTON 
Chairman 

The Division of Biological Sci¬ 
ences offers courses In General 
Botany, General Zoology, Human 
Physiology, Comparative Anatomy, 
Bacteriology, and Entomology. In 
these basic biological sciences, stu¬ 
dents of various curricula become 
acquainted with fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of plant and animal life 
which will be useful to them in 
courses taken later and after grad¬ 
uation. 

The Division of Biological Sci¬ 
ences moved into its new quarters 
in the new million dollar Agricul¬ 
ture. Biology and Library Build¬ 
ing just prior to its dedication on 
September 6, 1951. This Division 
is housed on the second floor of 
the middle section and north wing 
of this building. 

For teaching the biological sci¬ 
ences, there are five specially de¬ 
signed biology laboratories. Each 
is provided with an adjacent store¬ 
room and other necessary facili¬ 
ties. 

These five laboratories are set 
up to teach the following subjects: 
Botany, Zoology, Entomology and 
Comparative « Anatomy, Human 
Physiology, and Bacteriology. The 
bacteriology laboratory is equip¬ 
ped with special oak desks pro¬ 
vided with gas, hot and cold water, 
and individual space for each stu¬ 
dent. The Kemrock desk tops are 
acid and alkali proof and have 
built-in microscope lights. The 
chairs are adjustable. Each stu¬ 
dent taking bacteriology is issued 
a medical microscope with a me¬ 
chanical stage. 

In addition, the bacteriology 
laboratory has an adjacent con¬ 
stant temperature room equipped 
with an air conditioning unit and 
compartments for growing bacter¬ 
ia. Also, adjacent to the bacteri¬ 
ology laboratory, there is a prepa¬ 
ration room containing an electric 
water still, an electric incubator, 
steam and electric autoclaves, a 
preparation desk, a refrigerator, 
two sinks with Kemrock tops, and 
glassware storage cabinets. Chem¬ 
icals and other equipment for bac¬ 
teriology are stored in a connect¬ 
ing store-room containing glassed- 
in cabinets with sliding doors. 

Also, there are two small lec¬ 
ture rooms, and one large lecture 
room with elevated seats. All lec¬ 
ture rooms as well as the labora¬ 
tories are provided with a demon¬ 
stration desk for the instructor’s 
use. There is a large built-in dis¬ 
play case in the main hall and 
visual aids room. Adequate 
office space, an elevator, and oth¬ 
er service units are provided. 


DAVID C ALLEN 
Chairman of Department of 
History and Speech 

Each quarter from thirty to for¬ 
ty. per cent of tlje students en¬ 
rolled at UTMB enroll in courses 
in the History and Political Sci¬ 
ence Department and in public 
speaking. Many of the curricula 
that our school offers require that 
our students take certain subjects 
in these areas and many of the 
offerings are available as electives 
in all the curricula. The courses 
in this department are taught by 
Mr. David C. Allen, Mr. Wayne 
Tansil, Mr. H. B Smith, and Mr. 
John W. Hamilton. 

The courses in European history 
are divided into three periods: the 
! period from the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the Protestant Reforma¬ 
tion; the period from the Protes¬ 
tant Reformation to the Revolu¬ 
tions of 1848; and from that per¬ 
iod down to the present time. In 
American history, the first period 
is the period from colonial times 
through the Jacksonian era; the 
second period is from the Jack¬ 
sonian era to the period of Re- 1 
construction following the Civil 
War; and the period is from 
1876 to the present. Our history 
department has many maps, charts 
and films available to supplement 
the textbook and library offerings. 

For the first time, there will be 
offered during the spring quar¬ 
ter a course in History -394. en¬ 
titled Current World History. This 
is a five hour course and is avail¬ 
able as an elective to those ma¬ 
joring in Agriculture or Home 
Economics who have attained jun¬ 
ior or senior standing. It will in¬ 
clude a rather intensive study of 
world affairs since World War I 
and will also deal vhth the study 
of present day historical events. 

The courses in Political Science 
221 and 222 deal with the opera¬ 
tion of our national government 
while Political Science 223 deals 
with our state government. These 
courses are popular and enrollment 
in them has increased in recent 
years. Political Science 425 and 
426, known as the courses in pub¬ 
lic affairs, are now open to sen¬ 
iors and are of interest to students 


who are learning of local commun¬ 
ity organization and government 
on every level as a project for lab¬ 
oratory enterprise. 

Public speaking is also included 
in this division and Mr. Allen, 
chairman, teaches speech. Lec¬ 
tures. classroom assignments, act¬ 
ual speeches, the making of rec¬ 
ords and the criticism of speeches 
enable students to acquire a knowl¬ 
edge of speaking that will prove of 
great value to them. English 325, 
communications, is our latest ad¬ 
dition to the department and is 
available to students who have 
previously enrolled in public speak¬ 
ing and journalism. Public speak¬ 
ing, in general, has proved so popu¬ 
lar here that many students do 
not get to take it since enrollments 
in these classes are numerically 
restricted due to instructional lim¬ 
itations if the classes are over¬ 
loaded. It is hoped that in the fu¬ 
ture increased facilities will be 
provided for offering courses in 
public speaking. 


A pre-medical student studies comparative atuitomy. 




Geology students determine origin, formation and content of rocks. 


Physicists pry 
in to phenomena 
of matter and 
energy—future 
Einsteins f 


Once you’ve heard your voice on a recording, you’ll never be the same again. 
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Today’s Modern Agriculture Requires Much Scientific Training 






Agriculture, An 
Important Industry 


By J. E. McMAHAN 

Much credit far the high stan¬ 
dard of living enjoyed by the 
American people must go to the 
progress made by the farmers of 
this country. In colonial days 
eighty-five percent of the popula¬ 
tion was employed in the pursuit 
of agriculture. Today less than 
fifteen percent of the population 
is engaged in producing crops and 
animals useful to man. Between 
World War I and II farm workers 
actually decreased more than ten 
percent, while agricultural produc 
tion increased more than thirty- 
five percent. 

Many other changes have taken 
place on the farm during the past 
few decades. Tractor equipment 
saves the farmer two billion hours 
of man labor per year. The me¬ 
chanical horsepower on American 
farms today exceeds the horsepow¬ 
er in American industry. A twelve- 
foot combine will harvest thirty or 
more acres of grain per day; a 
two row corn picker will harvest 
fifteen to twenty acres of corn; a 
mechanical cotton picker under 
favorable conditions will harvest 
as much cotton as forty men and 
cut harvesting cost as much as 
sixty-five percent. 

Since 1937 the number of farm 
homes has declined from almost 
seven million to something over 
five million today. With this de¬ 
cline in number of people living 
on the farm, a greater responsi¬ 
bility has been placed on the in¬ 
dividual farmer. Farming today is 
indeed a science, as well as an 
art. The farmer must know some¬ 
thing regarding many phases of 
agriculture. In no other field of 
endeavor is there so much required 


of an individual as is required of 
the farmer who is engaged in di¬ 
versified farming. He must have a 
knowledge of plant and animal 
diseases; breeds of livestock and 
poultry; varieties, dates, and rates 
of seeding, both field and horti¬ 
cultural crops; adaptability of 
tractors and other farm machin¬ 
ery; the most up-to-date methods 
of constructing farm buildings 
and farm layouts; crop rotation 
and the most efficient use of both 
land and livestock; how to secure 
the highest possible labor income 
for all types of farm enterprises 
being engaged in; genetics, the 
knowledge of the principles of 
[flant and animal breeding; some¬ 
thing regarding soil testing and 
efficient use of lime, farm manures, 
green manures, and commercial 
fertilizers; irrigation; harvesting 
and marketing fruits, vegetables, 
field crops, animals and animal 
products; scientific information on 
the harvesting and storing of hay, 
silage, seed, and other crops. 

Today over production plagues 
the American farmer. A population 
of some two hundred million peo¬ 
ple is estimated for this country 
by 1975. The birth rate is running 
at the rate of 1 some four million 
annually. A marked increase in 
population places the American 
farmer in a more important po¬ 
sition. He must seek worthwhile 
knowledge and apply it to his field 
of endeavor if the high standards 
of living are to be improved upon 
or even maintained, as of today. 

Farmers afid farm leaders can 
best prepare themselves for the 
future by completing the course of 
study as set forth by the agricul¬ 
tural college in their area. 


What The Graduates of 
U-T, MartinAre Doing 


“Where do you place herf " As a state university, facilities are made available for k-H Club encamp¬ 
ments, FFA judging contests, Young Farmers and Homemakers Conventions, and other activities. Here 
FFA boys, members of dairy judging teams, seek to prove their ability as judges of farm animals. 


By ELMER W. COUNCE 
Chairman, Appointments 
and Alumni Committee 

A B.S. degree tn General Ag¬ 
riculture or Home Economics opens 
many, many employment oppor¬ 
tunities to the graduate. 

In the first place, should the stu¬ 
dents elect to obtain the Master's 
degree, they may find an advan¬ 
tage in attending U. T. at Martin 
for four years, then transferring 
to some other University and ob¬ 
tain the Master’s degree in almost 
any field of Agriculture or Home I 
Economist. In fact 20% of our | 
graduates have chosen this oppor¬ 
tunity. Many students say that 
they can attend U. T. Martin for 
four years for what it would cost 
them for three years at other 
schools. 

In the field of Extension work 
13% of our graduates are in Coun¬ 
ty Agent and Home employment. 
Here they are giving a great serv¬ 
ice to our rural people and espec¬ 
ially the young people, as they 
| help train our citizens of tomor¬ 
row, through the 4-H Club and 
other activities. 

The teachers of our nation per¬ 
form a wonderful service to our | 


American society. There is some¬ 
thing inviting and challenging in 
the teaching profession and 23% 
of our graduates are now engaged 
in teaching. 

Our graduates who are in the 
Military and Naval Service report 
that their training at U. T, Mar¬ 
tin, has enabled them to obtain 
the more desirable assignments. In 
fact most of them have received 
training and have become Army 
Meat Inspectors, Commissioned Of¬ 
ficers. and Army Instructors. 

Among the other fields of em¬ 
ployment, our graduates become 
fieldmen for milk companies, sales 
and service employment for agri¬ 
cultural machinery companies, 
farm manager, secretaries, social 
workers, farm operators, labora¬ 
tory technicians, and homemakers. 

The sales field is open to our 
graduates, and several of our form¬ 
er students are succeeding in sale 
of feed, seed, fertilizer, and farm 
supply business. 

We here at the University are 
proud of our graduates. The qual¬ 
ity of their work is an honor to 
the great State and Nation and a 
credit to the training that they 
received at U-T, Martin. 


UTMB's 

Agriculture Farm 

By JACK KNEPP 

The University of Tennessee 
Martin Branch farm differs from 
nearly all other farms of colleges 
and universities in the nation in 
that being a laboratory to prove 
the theories that are born in the 
classroom, it is one of the few that 
are self supporting. This alone 
proves that from our instructors 
come practical, as well as, func¬ 
tional and economic ideals in gen¬ 
eral livestock practices, land use 
and farm management. 

Each student feels that he is a 
part of this farm of nearly three 
hundred acres, which serves not 
only us who attend the Univer¬ 
sity, but also the Future Farmers 
and 4-H Club boys from West Ten 
nessee. 

The farm is operated with the 
most modem yet practical ma¬ 
chinery, having six tractors rang¬ 
ing from the smallest caterpillar 
to the largest gasoline tricycle 
• type. 

The farm practices proper land 
use with erosion control, terracing, 
drainage, contour planting, proper 
fertilization, proper liming, proper 
rotation, and by the production of 
practical farm crops. The crops 
produced are varied from an eight- 
acre orchard to truck garden 
crops with the principal crops pro¬ 
duced going to feed the livestock. 
The farm also has many small 
demonstration agronomy plots, 
both in the field and in the green¬ 
house. 

The livestock on the farm prin¬ 
cipally are a 1,500 hen laying flock 
of various breeds, 30 breeding 
ewes, 20 registered beef breeding 
cows, 10 brood sows of the meat 
type, and a milk herd of 50 reg¬ 
istered Jersey cows. 

The permanent labor on the 
farm is at a minimum so as many 
boys as can may work. We boys 
gain much valuable and practical 
information working on the farm, 
as well as help pay our expenses. 


Awards and honors come to those who do outstanding work. Here 
Mr. J. E. McMahan, head of the Ag department at UTMB, presents 
the coveted Alpha Zeta trophy to Donald Mott of Middleton, Tennes¬ 
see. This is an annual award presented to an agriculture student on 
the basis of his accomplishments during his freshman year. Leader¬ 
ship, character, and scholarship are points of consideration in select¬ 
ing the student. 


USDA foreign agricultural spec¬ 
ialists report a big total of many 
crops in the world in ’54. In '54-55 
grain production was below the 
previous year but still at a high 
level. Fats and oils amounted to 
about the same as the year before. 


Agriculture Majors 
Are Good Athletes 

The Agriculture Department is 
very well represented in athletics 
at UTMB. In nearly every sport 
you will find the Ag boys out¬ 
standing leaders and competitors. 
The Ag boys are not only becom¬ 
ing mentally fit with the aid of 
an outstanding faculty, but also 
physically adept under a capable 
coaching staff. 

Just to show you how the Ag 
boys are represented in basketball, 
four of the five starters are Ag 
majors, and you will find that there 
are only three on the team that 
are not Ag majors. “Nip” Mc- 
Knight, former Bemis star, has set I 
innumerable records while here. 
Donald Mott, a great team man 
from Middleton, was recipient of 
the Alpha Zeta trophy. This was 
given for his outstanding charac¬ 
ter, leadership, and scholarship 
while a freshman in agriculture. 
The man that gives that tall lanky 
center a hard way is Virgil Yates 
of Fulton, Kentucky. To round out 
our starting four we have Bob 
Kirk, one of the famous Kirk 
twins, who played with the State 
champs at Selmer. Bill, the other 
twin, is also an Ag major. 

In football the Ag boys still 
shine. The captain of this year’s 
team was Harold Lile. Harold was 
the first senior to play on a UTMB 
team. He is an outstanding stu¬ 
dent and campus leader. Clint 
Edmiston, the co-captain of this 
year's team, is also an Ag major. 

We could continue with outstand-1 
ing athletes here on the campus 
who are Ag majors, but with this 
brief sketch you can see the Ag 
boys are outstanding in athletics 
on the UTMB campus. 


Informal classrooms are inviting and challenging to students of this agricultural economics class. Here 
Mr. Bowers illustrates a point to his class of seniors. Formal lectures and student discussion makes class¬ 
room work more effective. 


All work and no play makes Joe College a dull boy”. This is a scene during intermission time of the 
iarmin' sponsored by the Ag Club of UTMB. Featured in this 


annual Barmwarmin 1 
of Selmer and Queen La wanna Walker of Savannah, 
typical of farm boys and girls. 


group are King Bob Kirk 
The Bamwarmin’ is made more realistic by dress 


Scholarship and 
Student Employment 

By CAVIT CHESHIER 
(Scholarship Committee) 

Many students pay a large por¬ 
tion of their rtecessary college ex¬ 
penses by money earned from part- 
time jobs. Jobs are available on I 
the college farm, the campus, and 
also in town. Agriculture boys 
find it both financially profitable 
and also educational to work at 
part-time jobs that are available. 
The experience that one has while 
working on the college farm is 
valuable from the practical side 
I of his education. By working on 
the farm, he not only sees good 
farming techniques applied, but is 
supervised and guided by college 
I personnel who have years of both 
I practical and technical agricultural 
experience. 

Some find it profitable to spend 
their entire summer vacation work¬ 
ing for the University to enable 
them to obtain money to meet 
their next year’s expenses. 

The businesses of Martin use 
many students for part-time jobs; 
also, the cafeteria, physical plant, 
and maintenance department of 
the college use student labor. 

The University recognizes many 
scholarships in agriculture. Large 
feed. seed, and agricultural sup¬ 
ply companies provide money to be 
awarded to deserving but needy 
students studying agriculture. Lo¬ 
cal businesses, farm bureaus and | 
others as indicated In the catalog 
are providing scholarship funds. 
Boys who are In need of financial 
assistance, and are capable of do-1 
ing college work may file appli¬ 
cations with the scholarship com¬ 
mittee. 

U. S. farm exports were 30 per 
cent higher last October than for 
the same month In 1953, the USDA 
reports. With a valuation of |315 
million, the total was ahead of 
every month since December, 1952. 


jtMKj' 


FIRST ALUMNI ENDOWMENT. —Mr. Campbell presents the certificate to Mrs. Louise Oliver, secretary 
of the UTMB Alumni Association, as Mr. Counce and Mr. Cheshier look on. 


Demonstration it a part of the practical training in college. Here, Mr. Cheshier, instructor in horticul¬ 
ture. and students of his Agriculture iSl class study characteristics of the different plants used about 
the homestead. Home Kc and Ag students take this course to expand their knowledge in farm home plan¬ 
ning and improvement. 
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Business Administration Offers 


“Practical” Education 






Students trork under supei 


vision in Accounting laboratory class. 


Professional Fields In 
Business Administration 


By WILLIAM H. BAKER 
Head. Department of 
Business Administration 

Accounting: 

The types of accounting service 
rendered or functions performed 
by professional accountants fall 
into seven main classifications: 
Auditing, general accounting, cost 
accounting, systems and proced¬ 
ure, tax accounting, control ac¬ 
counting and teaching. 

Auditing 

The task of the auditor is to 
determine whether a given firm’s 
records and financial statements 
give a fair picture of its financial 
condition and shows adherence to 
accepted accounting principles. The 
auditor compares entries in the 
firm's books with the original rec¬ 
ords. bills, shipping records, vouch¬ 
ers or receipts, canceled checks and 
other supporting documents — to 


terpreting the tax laws. The Treas¬ 
ury Department permits certified 
public accountants and lawyers to 
represent their clients before the i 
Department without the examina¬ 
tion required of other applicants 
for the privilege. 

Other Positions 

Instruction in accounting theory 
and practice is given in colleges 
and universities. Teachers must be 
capable of training students in any 
of the accounting work described, 
although they may specialize in 
one particular type. 

Economics and Statistics: 

Economics 

Economists study the ways in 
which men make their living and 
obtain food, shelter, services, and 
recreation. They are interested in 


gle employer of statisticians, how¬ 
ever, is the federal government. 
Nearly two-thirds of all statistic¬ 
ians on Federal payrolls in 1951 
were in the Departments of De¬ 
fense, Commerce, and Agriculture 

T ronsportotion: 

Motor 

The field of motor^transportation 
is the most rapidly expanding field 
in the United. States. Such a grow¬ 
ing industry is constantly needing 
new faces, new talent, and new 
energies. As present employers 
move up the ladder of success to 
positions of higher responsibility, 
an increasing number of openings 
are available for majors in this 
specialized field 

College graduates majoring in 
transportation are employed in 
sales, traffic management, and 
terminal management. Others han¬ 
dle insurance and safety claims, 
purchasing duties, personnel and 
employee relations, accounting, and 
public relations. Courses taken in 
this field include: Principles of 
transportation, traffic, highway 


What Your 
Future Holds 

By NANCY HOLLAND 

Everyone faces periods of un- 
J certainty in life, and one of the 
[ greatest decisions one must make 
' is deciding what occupation he 
will be satisfied to do the rest of 
I his life. Of course, each individ-1 
ual has certain interests and tal¬ 
ents and should apply themselves 
I accordingly. 

I Like hundreds of high school 
graduates I, too, was faced with 
| the problem of selecting the col- 
, lege I wanted to attend, and it 
certainly W'asn’t as easy to do as it 
might seem. After visiting the 
UTMB campus, however, I was 
convinced that it would be the per¬ 
fect "home away from home.” 

After investigating the openings 
in different occupational fields and 
knowing my own personal qualifi¬ 
cations, I enrolled in the Business 
Administration curriculum. This 
field is open to both men and wo¬ 
men and the opportunities are al¬ 
most unlimited. Whether you wish 
to major in accounting, market¬ 
ing, retailing, personnel manage¬ 
ment, public utilities or want to 
prepare for a secretarial position, 
commercial teacher, managerial 
position in an office or a journalis¬ 
tic career, you can get the first 
two years of the University’s four- 
year B.A. curricula here at UT¬ 
MB. 

There is a marked change be¬ 
tween high school and college, but 
I’m sure the adjustment I had to 
make at UTMB was not nearly as 
great as if I had gone to a larger 
college my freshman year. An at¬ 
mosphere of friendliness prevails 
over our entire campus, not only 
among the students but also the 
instructors. They are always ready 
to give any assistance or advice 
and to me, this Is most important 
because everyone wants to feel like 
he has a place in life. 

Perhaps some of you are plan¬ 
ning to take a short business 
course at a business school, but 
why not consider coming to UT¬ 
MB and taking the terminal sec¬ 
retarial course offered here Col- 


the methods by which goods and {transportation, motor carrier ad- 


services are produced, distributed 
_ | and paid for. They describe and 
make certain that all financial j anal y ze the organization of in¬ 
transactions have been correctly dustries; the labor supply; the corn- 
recorded and classified mercial banking and credit struc- 

General Accounting ! ture and government finance; in- 

The everyday work of keeping ternational trade ^ the national in¬ 
records (including the general led- come and wealth and its produc- 
ger showing the current status of ** on and distribution. They also 

everv item n f nrmunt nnrt nf nr« study the effects of shifts and I *****”*'’ ***** M ™" V 

paring reports constitutes ireneral g rowth in population; living stan- j hostesses. Hailroad officials employ 
^ r»: -torus: .he conditions which help j . ™i° r ! 

general accounting departments is or binder economic growth and de- 
either clerical or supervisory. How- ve *°P men t’ the improvement of 
ever, large companies employ pro-i trade; and rais i n £ °f living 
fessional accountants to direct the 


ministration, rate structures, 
freight claims, transportation ac¬ 
counting, and numerous other 
specialized subjects. 

Air ds Rail Transportation 
College students majoring in air 
transportation are employed after 
graduation as traffic agents, dis¬ 
patcher. airport and air-route 
traffic controllers, and airplane 


, Dottic Summers, Wylia Allmon, and Nancy Holland are three of many students employed as part- 
time secretaries . 


accounting department, plan gen¬ 
eral accounting policies and pro¬ 
cedures. and prepare special 
studies and reports. 

Cost Accounting 
Cost accountants plan, set up. 
and direct the operation of. ac¬ 
counting systems which make it 
possible to compute the cost of 
producing or selling an item or 
service, accounting for the labor, 
materials, and overhead expenses 
for such unit of goods produced, 


standards^ 

[ Economists are employed as col¬ 
lege teachers, full-time research 
workers in industry; others hold 
administrative posts in connection I ^ ar 
with programs for the collection Other Business 
and analysis of economic data 


the field of traffic and control, 
although such jobs usually are ac¬ 
quired through promotion. Begin¬ 
ning salaries for male college grad¬ 
uates have been particularly at¬ 
tractive in motor and rail trans¬ 
portation since the end of World 


many supervise groups of statisti¬ 
cal clerks; a number are engaged 
in consulting wojfk for business 
films; and thousands are employed! 
by the federal government in such I 
positions as economists in the j 


Administration Fields: 


specialized fields of labor, trans- 


and to determine the cost of each | p ortation . fiscal, forestry, and in- 
organizational unit of business. 

The cost accountant helps man-1 


| ternational trade. 

Statistics 


agement to identify the causes of 
its profit or loss. This phase of 
accounting offers splendid job op¬ 
portunities at the present time. 

Tax Accounting 

Tax accountants give advice on 
the tax consequences of proposed 
business transactions and repre¬ 
sent their clients or employers in 
conferences and discussions with 
tax officials. These accountants 
must be well informed, not only on 
tax laws which change frequently 
but also on new administrative 
regulations and court dicisions in- 


Retailing atul Marketing 
Young men and women specia¬ 
lizing in this field secure initial 
employment in selling and buying 
capacities. Those with ability are 
promoted to such high level po- 
| sitions as sales managers, market 
analysts, and purchasing agents. 

Business Education and 
Office Administration 
Students interested in becoming 
teachers of typewriting, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, office practice, and 
business machines, major in busi¬ 
ness education. The demand for 
business teachers has been strong 
in Tennessee and the remaining 
forty-seven states since World War 
H. The future outlook is exceed¬ 
ingly favorable. 

Prospective office managers and 
executive secretaries major in of- 


Statisticians use scientific meth¬ 
ods to collect, organize, analyze, 
and interpret numberieal data. 

Due to the fact that statistics is 
widely used by economists, most 
college students majoring in eco¬ 
nomics also secure a minor in sta¬ 
tistics. 

Industry is rapidly accepting the 
necessary of reducing re-work and 
inspection through the use of sta¬ 
tistical methods. Marketing and 

retailing establishments employ I fice administration. Positions in 
the statisticians for market analy- ' this field are becoming increas- 
sis and research. The largest sin- ! ingly popular with the male stu¬ 


dents. First-hand knowledge of a 
business cannot be acquired as 
easily in any other department of 
a business concern because of the 
proximity of this position to that 
of the executive head. This is par¬ 
ticularly true in the transportation 
field. 

Finance 

Graduates holding a B.S. De¬ 
gree in finance are sought by in¬ 
stitutions such as private, state, 
national, and investment bands and 
for positions in the field of in¬ 
surance. In a recent bulletin en¬ 
titled Employment Outlook in 
Banking Occupation, published by 
the Department of Labor, it was 
pointed out that the promotional 
future of college graduates enter¬ 
ing this field was indeed bright. 

Industrial Management 
and Journalism 

Majors in industrial manage¬ 
ment secure positions after grad¬ 
uation in industry as motion and 
time study men and other varied 
types of work. Many of them work 
in the cost departments; others 
use statistical methods to control 
the quality of the manufactured 
product. The outstanding men are 
promoted to personel and manage¬ 
ment positions. Students majoring 
in this field should like technical 
subjects. 

Journalism graduates are sought 
for many types of positions. Jour¬ 
nalism graduates are employed as 
newspaper reporters, copyreaders, 
sports and society writers, editors, 
and circulation and advertising 
workers. Magazine editors and 
business managers are also chosen 
from graduates of this field. 

You as a high school senior must 
plan your future with the aid of 
your teachers, parents, and prin¬ 
cipal. Try to understand your own 
mental capacity and aptitude for 
certain fields. The results of apti¬ 
tude and ability tests along with 


lege credits are accepted more PART-TIME JOBS GIYE 
readily when applying for a job STUDENTS PRACTICAL 

EXPERIENCE HERE 

By JOHN W. HAMILTON 
Instructor in Economics 
Several students majoring in 
Business Administration at the 
University of Tennessee. Martin 
Branch, are earning part of their 
college expenses and receiving val¬ 
uable experience in office prac¬ 
tice whije attending college. 

Shirley Sharp, sophomore from 
Hornbeak. and Doris Summers, 
sophomore. Martin, handle secre¬ 
tarial duties in the'office of Mr. 
especially—I would like to say 
that whatever your utmost desire 
in life is, whether it is to be a 
housewife or a career woman, give 
UTMB a chance to prepare you for 
the future. We never know what 
the future holds, but a college edu¬ 
cation makes a better rounded per¬ 
son who can accept the trials of 
life. I’m sure that you W’ould be 
happy here because of the friend¬ 
liness which prevails along with 
the social and academic achieve¬ 
ments which make this college one 
of the best. 


and if you should ever wish to | 
continue your education, there 
would be no doubt of the credits 
obtained at this branch of the 
state university being accepted at 
any school. 

There aie many opportunities 
for a student in business admin¬ 
istration at UTMB. gaining lead¬ 
ership experience through the 
Business Club being only one. The 
club elects officers each quarter, 
thus giving everyone a chance to 
participate and carry out their 
ideas. This may seem relatively 
unimportant, but leadership ability 
is important in every role of life. 

After completing my sophomore 
year here. I plan to go to the 
University at Knoxville where my 
major will be two-fold in nature 
—Business Education and Office 
Administration. This particular 
phase of B.A. will qualify me to 
teach or do secretarial work, but 
of course each individual must de¬ 
cide for himself what course to 
follow'. 

A college education is a necessity 
for boys, but to the girl graduates 


William H. Baker. Head of the 
Department. Wyla Allmon, fresh¬ 
man from Newbern, divides her 
time betw-een duties in the office 
of B. T. Hutson, Instructor in Of¬ 
fice Administration, and John 
Hamilton, Instructor in Economics. 

These young secretaries type 
letters, cut stencils, take dictation, 
prepare advertising for extension 
classes, and perform numerous 
other administrative tasks which 
allows the professor for whom they 
work more time to perform his 
classroom duties. 

The work schedule of student 
helpers is arranged after registra¬ 
tion so that work periods fall dur¬ 
ing hours in which the student has 
free periods. 

The Business Department works 
closely with the Secretary of Stu¬ 
dent Welfare in providing the op¬ 
portunity for students to obtain 
such important one-the-job train¬ 
ing. 


Fred H. Tucker (Ag ’53) is con¬ 
nected with the vocational agri¬ 
culture department at Henderson 
High School and is managing a 
farm near Luray. 
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W„l,a Allman ope r ate* a Burroughs bank-potting machine in office m achines laboratory. 

Typing is 
Not Enough 


the aid of counselors will help you I 
in determining which field to enter. 

Today, the average life span of 
Americans is some 68 years. Be ! 
certain that you enter a field that 1 
is more suitable to your ability. Personnel Manager exam- 

Productivity. success, and happi- j iaed applicant closely. Satis- 
ness in life are associated closely ! ^* ed with her personal appearance, 
with the every-day work life of * le asked. ‘What are your qualifi- 
the individual. Plan to avoid be- . ca ^i° ns for this position?” 
coming a human economic misfit. 1 "Well,” answered the applicant. 


Business Club Installs 
Winter Quarter Officers 


By MARTHA FISHER 

Monday night. January 17, the 
Business Club had their installa¬ 
tion services for the newly elected 
officers for the winter quarter. 

The room was lighted only by I see 
candles held by the officers dur¬ 
ing the ceremony. The outgoing 
officers, Pete Chalk, Shirley Sharp, 
Nancy Holland, and Laura Barnes 
w-ere seated on the stage behind 
the new officers. Karmon Cowell, 
past president, w'as the installing 
officer. The officers Installed were: 
Gerald Carver, president; Tom 
Stew’art, vice-president; Ann Hunt¬ 
ingdon, secretary; Ruby Edwards, 
treasurer; and Martha Fisher, re¬ 
porter. 


Buffinc** Club officers fright to left) are: Karmen Cowell, out-going President; Gerald Carver, new 
President; Tom Steu^art, Vice-President; Ann Huntingdon. Secretary; Ruby Edwards, Treasurer; and 
Martha Fisher, Reporter. 


taining to his duties as he or she 
took the oath of office. At the con¬ 
clusion of the officers’ oath. Kar¬ 
mon Cowell lit their candles, and 
then the officers returned to their 
seats. After all the officers had 


bern, Tennessee. She is the daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Ed¬ 
wards. Her friendly ways and per¬ 
sonality make her a well-liked stu¬ 
dent. 

Martha, a sophomore from Mar¬ 
tin, Tennessee, is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wendell Fisher. Mar- 
been installed, Gerald Carver made I tha also holds the responsible job 
a short speech stating the work of assistant editor of the Volette. 
that the Business Club planned to | The various committees to serve 


do In the future. 

Gerald is from Obion. Tennes- 
graduate of Cloverdale 
High, and is a sophomore here at 
UTMB. He is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones Carver. Gerald is also 
serving as vice-president of the 
sophomore class. 

Tom is a freshman from Nash¬ 
ville, Tennessee, and the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Glenn T. Stewart. 
Tom is a popular member of the 
football squad, and his friendli¬ 
ness is an asset admired by all. 


this quarter were appointed by the 
Business Administration staff and 
Gerald. They are: Social Com¬ 
mittee, Martha Godwin, chairman. 
Laura Barnes. Nancy Williford and 
Dottie Summers; Refreshment 
Committee. Truman Stark, chair¬ 
man. Billy Campbell. Bobby Knott. 
Calvin McCool. and Andrew Huf- 
fine; Personal Committee, Hugh 
Lashlee, chairman, Jimmy Burg¬ 
ess, and Janice Grubbs; Member¬ 
ship Committee. Karmon Cowell, 


chairman, Pete Chalk, Wyla Jo 

i Allmon, Bernice Hinson, Carolyn 
Our secretary, Ann Huntingdon 8mtth . Bnd Wesl Fo / 

Jls f om Waverly. Tennessee, and bo(lk Commltt ' 


hails i om waveriy, i ennessee. ann XT _ __ „ . 

Each officer was instructed per-1 Pending her second year at chalrmRn . shirI ’ shar * 

UTMB. She Is the daughter of Mr. j ,, tr ___„_- 

and Mrs. G. A. Huntingdon. An¬ 
other office which Ann holds is 
secretary-treasurer of Nu Kappa 
Nu. 

Ruby, a freshman. Is from New- 


Fisher, Pete Chalk, Karmon Cow¬ 
ell. and Shirley Savage. 

Refreshments of cold drinks and 
cookies were served at the close 
of the meeting. 


"I can type at the rate of sixty 
words a minute.” 

• Yes, that is very good—but this 
position requires much more than 
just typing. There’s Invoice exten¬ 
sion. payroll computation, posting 
to accounts receivable and ac¬ 
counts payable on a bookkeeping 
machine, duplicating work, filing, 
machine transcription of the Dic¬ 
taphone. and—well, you see the 
person for this position must be 
able to operate a variety of office 
machines. I'm sorry, but I’m afraid 
you haven’t the necessary train¬ 
ing.” 

This scene is often re-enacted in 
offices throughout this section. 
That is why the Department of 
Business Administration at UTMB 
is now offering a course in office- 
machine training. OA 221, the 
catalogue designation for the 
course, offers students practical 
training in some of the most popu¬ 
lar and modern business machines 
used in offices. The University has 
invested a great deal in supplying 
1 he Office Machines Laboratory 
with a variety of machines that 
are representative of those to be 
found in business offices through¬ 
out the area. Included are the 
'atest model bank-posting ma¬ 
chines. accounting machines, ro¬ 
tary calculators, printing calcu¬ 
lators, transcribing and dictating 
machines, comptometers, adding 
machines, electric typewriters, and 
duplicators. 

Efficiency in the use of the 
skills including office machine op¬ 
eration is necessary if a person Is 
to acquire the confidence so es¬ 
sential for the beginning office 
worker to possess. 
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Enrollment In Home Economics Increases More Than 25 % 



By M. E. PHILLIPS 
5th Quarter, Home Ec. 

Taking related art may require 
many hours from a student’s day, 
but during the five quarters I 
have been here at UTMB I have 
not heard a single person say 
"Oh, how I hate that stuff!" or 
anything similar to that. There is 
a unanimous feeling among the 
students that any course in either 
Related Art or Crafts is going to 
be fun as well as instructive. Miss 
Aaltje Van Denburg. our present 
instructor who hails fro^ Syra¬ 
cuse, New York, is well qualified 
to teach arts and crafts, and 
she really loves this mid-Southem 
climate. It is a pleasure to be in 
one of her happy classes (and I 
speak from experience!). 

The first course offered to home 
economics students is Related Art 
111, a course covering an intro¬ 
duction to the principles of color 
and lettering and to the princi¬ 
ples of design: harmony, propor¬ 
tion, rhythm, balance, and empha¬ 
sis. Everyday objects are used as 
examples in breaking down and 
developing good taste in our ev¬ 
eryday life. A fellow-up to this 
course is Related Art 121, which 
applies these same principles to 
the study of elementary costume 
design. 

Related Art 231 deals with rec- 
crafts—it is a course 


Students learn use of equipment in unit kitchen in modem foods laboratory. 


HOME EC GRADUATES 
FIND JOBS WAITING 

By MRS. LOUISE OLIVER 

The numerous opportunities that 
a Home Economics graduate of 
the University of Tennessee Mar¬ 
tin Branch, has can be seen by 
looking at the positions that the 
1953 and 1954 graduates now hold. 
The four graduates of the class 
of 1953 are now employed in the 
following positions: 

Mary Katherine Moss, Home 
Demonstration Agent in Scott 
County; Faye Smith, social work¬ 
er in Memphis; Louise Oliver (Mrs. 
Elmer Oliver), laboratory assis- 


The class in Meal Planning serves a dinner to the people who were responsible for the planning and 
construction of the new foods laboratory. (Left to right): Mary R. Armstrong, Gene Stanford, Janice 
Darnell, Mary I. Flowers, James Riley, and Lawana Walker. 


reational 

planned to meet the needs of camp 
counsellors and recreational lead¬ 
ers. It is also a good course for 
those people who wish to have 
an interesting hobby requiring 
simple tools and Inexpensive ma¬ 
terials. 

Related Art 342 is an advanced 
course intended to develop an ap¬ 
preciation for fine hand-made 
craft objects and their correct use 
in the home. Students may make 
such objects as hand-woven rugs, 
hand-decorated textiles, trays, can¬ 
dles, lamps, or whatever can be 
effectively used in their own 
homes. • 

Two other courses dealing di¬ 
rectly with the home are the ad¬ 
vanced courses 341 and 441. Course 
341 is a study of house plans con¬ 
sidering their worth in beauty, 
cost, satisfaction, architecture, up¬ 
keep, and livability for all the 
family. It also deals with the in¬ 
terior finishes and decorations as 
related to the exterior of the house, 
its location, its cost, and to the 
needs of the family. Course 441 
is called Advanced Home Furn¬ 
ishings; it deals mainly with the 
improvement of the home by rear¬ 
ranging the furniture there, plan¬ 
ning new window treatments, mak¬ 
ing new draperies and slip covers, 
and designing and making new 
accessories such as lamps, foot 
stools, and book ends. 

A new course has been added to 
the Department of Related Aits 
and Crafts this year. Related Art 
343 is a five-hour course dealing 
with individual crafts which was 
offered for the first time during 
Fall Quarter, 1954. The senior 
home economics students who took 
the course worked with various 
media in craftwork designed for 
personal use. They silk-screened 
neck scarfs and other fabric, us¬ 
ing . their own original designs; 
made silver chain jewelry; made 
belts and neck pieces by card 
weaving with mercerized cotton 
threads; and made from cowhide 
leather either a wallet or a, hand¬ 
bag. Tools from the craft labora¬ 
tory were used in making these 
objects, all of which were kept by 
the students for their own use or 
to give as Christmas gifts. From 
the reactions of these first stu¬ 
dents, it looks as if 343 is going 
to be one of the most popular 
courses in the department. 

In most of the related art 
courses we meet class three times 
a week—one hour for lecture and 
two two-hour periods for labora¬ 
tory work. In courses of this sort 
we receive three hours’ credit for 
each quarter of work. In a five- 
hour course such as Individual 
Crafts, however, the class meets 


INTERESTED IN SCHOOL 
LUNCH SUPERVISION? 

By NANCY TODD 

If working with food is your 
forte, then UTMB is the place to 
go! Something new has been ad¬ 
ded—and it's for you. Have you 
ever seriously considered admin¬ 
istrative dietetics as a profession 
or pictured yourself as a school 
lunch manager? Quantity foods 
work offers a wide choice of truly 
interesting vocations, challenging 
in every sense of the word. 

If you enjoy planning menus at 
home, then you may discover your 
hidden talent for institutional man¬ 
agement in the quantity cookery 
and buying courses now offered. 
You’ll enjoy the labs in the col¬ 
lege cafeteria kitchen, where you 
will learn to prepare meals for 
four hundred as easily as for four. 

You will observe school lunch 
programs in action as well as 
studying the organization, equip¬ 
ping, and school lunch manage¬ 
ment under the provisions of the 
National School Lunch Act. 

You’ll encounter an entirely new 
experience in making out market 
orders—grocery lists on a large 
scale—when you study quantity 
buying. 

T£pu will learn about selecting 
and purchasing supplies of all 
kinds, making budgets, storing 
supplies and checking invoices, 
making out duties for the kitchen 
personnel, and running a large 
kitchen efficiently and on sched¬ 
ule. 


What Shall I Wear? 


By CROCIA ROBERSON 


different occasion, to groom, and shopping experience i 
to care the clothes. We learn to a wool garment, 
mend and to make repairs in cloth- A study in childr 
ing. During this quarter, too, we may be chosen as an 
study the various equipment used course presents prol 
in sewing and constructing a cot- lection, construction, 
ton blouse or simple cotton dress, clothing for children 
Construction of a garment offers age levels, 
the student an opportunity to se- Junior and senior ; 
lect patterns and fabrics which are elect Textiles 451. 
best suited to each individual and quarter of study, ec 
which gives her practice in work- pects, misroscopic c 
in gwith the fabric as well as pre- of the fiber, and lab 
senting and solving many problems of fibers are studied, 
of construction. field trips to nearby 

During the second quarter, stu- study the steps in I 
dents learn to shop intelligently ture of the fabrics fr 
and construct a garment from cot- ing of the bale of < 
ton, linen, or spun fabric. finished fabric. 

Girls work with silk or fabrics We who are senior! 
of synthetic fibers during the can better answer 
third quarter. Parallel with this. “What shall I wear’ 


employed as follows: Betty Neel, 
child welfare work in Memphis; 
Elizabeth Penick (Mrs. George 
Horton), social work in Louisville, 
Kentucky; Nancy Williams, home 
economics teacher at Mercer High 
School, Mercer; Polly Crowder 
(Mrs. Macy Summers), homemak¬ 
ing. 

Camilla Bivens will receive her 
degree in June but is now working 
as assistant Home Demonstration 
Agent in Sumner County, Galla¬ 
tin. Tennessee. 

Miss Mary R. Armstrong, Head 
of the Home Economics Depart¬ 
ment, receives several letters dur¬ 
ing each year requesting UTMB 
graduates for positions similar to 
the ones the previous graduates 
now hold. Home 


Demonstration 
agents and social and, child wel¬ 
fare workers are especially in de¬ 
mand. 


Senior girls are at home in home management house where they 
live for one quarter as a family unit obtaining practical experience 
in home making. 


The Junior-Senior Banquet Par¬ 
ty was held at Frank’s Cafe, Cam¬ 
den, January 14. 


Girls! There's A Treat 
in Store For You 


By CAROLYN COATES 

Yes, there's a treat awaiting any¬ 
one who steps into the newly ren¬ 
ovated foods laboratory. You’ll see 
refreshing green walls with Cali¬ 
fornia redwood paneling, perky red 
counter tops, natural-colored ta¬ 
bles and chairs, and a battleship 
grey linoleum floor that’s just as 
easy on the feet as it looks. Hav¬ 
ing seven large windows, the room 
is very bright. There is a station¬ 
ary light green blackboard which 
has a portable bulletin board slid¬ 
ing down over it. In one end of the 
room is a mirror suspended from 
the ceiling which reflects the dem¬ 
onstrations done on the table be¬ 
low. 

We are very proud indeed of our 
new foods lab which was officially 
opened in September. This lab has 
the very latest equipment by 
many of the popular manufact¬ 
urers of kitchen equipment. Made 
up of ten units, two girls to 
a unit, the lab is used to prepare 
food much like that in our own 
kitchens at home. 

Under the capable guidance of 
Miss Mary Ida Flowers and Mrs. 
Doris Latta, it is fun to learn to 
use the ranges, refrigerators, gar¬ 
bage disposals, and dishwashers 


Three students engaged in leathcrcraft in the new related art 
course offered this year, Individual Crafts. Miss VanDenburg, Asst. 
Professor of Related Art. smiles approval upon the work of Carolyn 
Coates and Crocia Robt rson, both seniors in Home Economics. 


Pvt. Dallas Smothers (Ag ’54) 
visited UTMB last week. At the 
completion of his furlough he will 
report to Ft. Sam Houston, Texas. 
He was the 1954 Aggie-of-the- 
Year. 


in the two courses of beginning 
foods, knowing that we will soon 
be on our own in the class of Meal 
Planning. 

If you’re ever in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the Home Economics build¬ 
ing, and you haven’t seen the foods 
lab since its renovation, come on 


during these two hours, either. 
There are materials and tools to 
get out and set up, the actual work 
to do, and then there are the daily 
words of CLEAN UP! to obey. 
When we leave the lab we always 
wonder what has happened to the 
time and wish we could have 
stayed on to work longer, and 
most of the time we do). But, 
really, we do have a very ef- 


Pikeville, Tennessee, reads stories to nursery school children while Miss Mildred 


Crocia Roberson, 1 ---*--- - - , - . ,. . 

Price, Instructor, Mary Elizabeth Crossnoe, Alamo, and Carolyn Coates, Martin, observe. 


in and look it over. 


Child Development With Nursery School 


yes, often our arm does ache after 
an hour! 

You said you wouldn’t like to 
just watch him, that you had 
rather help him with the blocks— 
well, you get that chance, too. In 
the Junior course we spend our 
class hours working in the nurs¬ 
ery school. We see them in all 
activities. It’s a grand feeling to 
have them come up and ask you 
to help them put on an apron or 
tie a shoe lace. 

Conversations about the children 
are always heard between stu¬ 
dents who are in Child Develop¬ 
ment. Just listen—"Oh, weren’t 
Randy and Lloyd cute playing ti¬ 
gers and fire-trucks in the box 
today’’ or "I thought I'd never con¬ 
vince Susie that she should hang 
her coat by the neck rather than 
the cuff!** 


Our nursery school is in a sec¬ 
tion of the Home Ec Building and 
has a large play area outside. 
Plenty of wagons, paints and toys 
of all kinds are supplied for the 
children. Miss Mildred Price is in 
charge of the Child Development 
courses and also the nursery school 
where she is assisted by Mrs. Lou¬ 
ise Oliver. 

Another interesting phase of 
Child Development is that we even 
allow boys in the classes! And 
don’t kind yourself, they work 
wonders with those children. 

The first course in Child De¬ 
velopment with which you come in 
contact is a sophomore course deal¬ 
ing with basic studies of the 
child and observing him in the 
nursery school. As he plays or 
drinks his Juice, we watch and 
take down every word he says— 


By JUNE CARNEY 

When we came to college we 
naturally expected to be with 
‘‘grown-up’’ people, so imagine 
our surprise as we walked in the 
Home Economics Building and 
heard the happy clatter and play 
of children, ranging from the ages 
of 2% to 5! The voices were com¬ 
ing from the Nursery School 
which plays a major part in the 
child development program of the 
college. 

To me, child development is one 
of the most interesting fields in 
Home Economics because as we 
study it, we not only learn about 
the clilldren from books but we 
have the opportunity to observe 
the child as he plans and to really 
see his behavior. Probany many of 
you are as I* was—never had the 
opportunity to observe small chil¬ 
dren in your home. 


(Left to right): Jane For¬ 
rest, Betty Cox, Judy Col¬ 
lins, Miss Naney Williams 
(teacher), Mary Ann 
King, Jimmie Marie Ner- 
ren. This is Home Eco¬ 
nomics Department. Class 
in Freshman Home Eco¬ 
nomics, modeling dresses 
constructed under the di¬ 
rection of their instructor, 
Miss Nancy Williams. 
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train to work a» a child welfare 
worker. 


smallness of the school, but she 
says there are enough classrooms. 
Joyce plans to finish her four 
years of school here. 


in Home Economics from Mem* 
phis. She is now editor of the 
annual for this year and has been 
a member of the annual staff the 
last two years. She is an active 
member of the Home Ec Club and 
has been reporter for' the club. 
She has been a campus beauty for 
the past three years. Roberta, too. 
Ukes the friendliness of the cam¬ 
pus. She plans to teach school 
after graduation. 


Foreign. Students at UTMB 


The Volette 


By JOE F. VON ALMEN Jr. 

fNOTE: This is the final article 
on the foreign students enrolled 
at UTMB). 
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Barbara Andrews 

Andrews, fresh 


number three spot. Carolyn Cren- Barbara 
shaw. daughter of Mr and Mrs. from Halls. Tennessee, is m*jor- 
Edwin C. Crenshaw of Union City, ing in Home Economic* Barbara 
Tennessee, is a freshman in Home is a cheerleader, member of the 
Economics. Carolyn has one bro- T Club. Chorus and Home Be Club, 
ther, Edwm B.. who also attended She was vice-president of her dorm 
UTMB several years ago. Carolyn, fall quarter. Barbara Ukes the 
known to her friends as Crenshaw, friendly attitude of students here 
graduated from Union City High at UTMB. She plans to return here 
School with many hours to her next year. 

iccted Miss Un¬ 
ion City, Miss Senior High. Foot¬ 
ball Maid, president of F.H.A.. 

Band officer, and a cheerleader. | 
makes 


AMBROSIO BOLANDRINO who roame<1 lhe streets. He vis- 
... ..... . . ited several orphanages and was 

or , ' Al " “ b * * reminded of the conation, of hi. 

called by the .tudentii of UTMB. own Mtlve land ^ World War 

l i e Statee from n „ Am .. w „ dlscharged from the 

the Philippine Island*. In 1945 a A s tember 19M at Fort 

young American Army officer. | ^ Kentu K cky w™, ln the 
Major Davad Nanney, selected Am-. my he attalned the rank of cor- 
bro«o from other Filipino boy. a. ^ which he held throughout 
the one whom he would like to two 8€rvice period, 

help receive an education ln the ' . ... „ . 

U. S. In 1949 -Am- came to El Aft , er he r *«‘ v * d *“» <**»"** 
Paso. Texas, where Major Nan- Am „ immediately enrolled at 
ney (who 1. now a Colonel) was U™ 8 th * *“* quarter. He, U now 
stationed. "Am" attended Austin ln the , Business AdminlstraUon 
High School ln El Paso and later Curriculum. He plans on majoring 
transferred to Martin High School ln ^counting and hopes tolater 
since Colonel Nanney was ortgl- receiv « “ a d ««Tff ; tn ,.‘* w ' At 
nally from Chestnut Glade, a small pres f nl J time A * Uv ‘ n *, th ® 
community about eight miles from men f dormitory although his home 
Martin. "Am" graduated from * wl ‘ h “ d “™- 

Martln High School ln May, 1961, who live at Cbest- 

and enrolled at UTMB in Septem- nut ° lade Am *“• J uat , f om ' 
her of the same year. He con- P let * d h,a <lnal "“Pf 8 ,or cltl “"- 
tinued hia college educaUon until »*>lp and hopes to become a clU- 
December, 1952. During this time before vcr >' much lon » er 
he was enrolled In mechanical en- many of you know the All- 

gineering. "Am" was elected ti*eaa- Students Club sponsored a cam- 
urer of the Engineers Club and also pus drive for clothes to send to 
was chosen for the honor of Cam- Korea. This drive came from an 
pus Leader, a very notable achieve- idea that "Am" had about doing 


Melvin "Pinky" Russell 

Pinky Russell, of ColUerville, is 
president of the Sophomore Class. 
Last year he was vice-president 
of the freshman class and Val¬ 
entine King. He belongs to the Ag 
Club and the "T” Club and plays 
football. In high school, he was 


Marilyn Hancock 

It s the first time for Marilyn 
Hancock, sophomore in Home Ec 
from Sfringville. In addition to 
being a cheerleader this year, she 
is All-Students Club Representa¬ 
tive for Delta Phi Delta and sec¬ 
retary-treasurer of the **T" Club. 
Her parents are Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving Hancock. 


Crenshaw makes friends easily 
with her bubbling personality and 
always adds to the excitement and 
fun. Her new friends showed their 
liking for her by choosing her as 
a cheerleader, Vice-President of 
Delta Phi Delta, and Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Freshman Class 
She is a member of the Delta Phi 
Delta. T Club, and Home Be Club. 
Crenshaw’ has always enjoyed sing¬ 
ing and now she takes an active 
part in the college chorus and sex¬ 
tet. Along with singing she likes 
to draw and swim and is very good 
in all she undertakes. Carolyn 
plans to transfer to Knoxville for 
her last two years and train to be 
an airline hostess or art teacher. 


Campus Leaders 


Joe Nip McKnight 

ve Volette sports editor 


this year. Also she is a member of 
the “T" Club and served as sec¬ 
retary-treasurer of the club last 
year. In addition to these many 
honors, she reigned as Barn- 
warmin’ queen last year, and has 
been a maid of the football roy¬ 
alty for the past two years. Jean- 
een is enrolled in Home Econom¬ 
ics. 


(Continued from page 1) 

tion commission this year. A jun¬ 
ior in Agriculture, from Rives, 
Tennessee, he is a young man of 
whom to be proud. 


Dixie Dyer 

Dixie Dyer, a sophomore from 
Petersburg, is majoring in Home 
Economics. Dixie is the secretary 
Foundation this 


of the Wesley _ 

year and was Reed Hall chairman! The Commercial Appeal. The arti- 
last year. She is also the presi- cle brought out the oddity of Nip’s 
dent of the Home Ec Club and has new UTMB scoring record, which 
been active in the club since she he set last year by breaking the 
has been at UTMB. Dixie likes the record set back in 1927-28 by his 
friendly atmosphere and the teach- own father. Nice going, Nip.” And 
era at UTMB. She plans to attend n ow the whole school has said 
the University of Tennessee at lhe same thing: “Nice going, Nip.” 


Harold Lite 

Harold Lile, president of Senior 
Class, is another campus leader 
known for his outstanding work 
at UTMB. This is his fourth year 
as a letterman on UTMB’s foot¬ 
ball squad. Some of the honors he 
has held are King of Barn warmin’. 
’53-54, secretary of "T” Club, and 
he was secretary-treasurer of the 
Agriculture Club last year. He has 
been honored also by the Agri¬ 
culture Club as "Aggie of the 
Month”. This outstanding student 
was a member of UTMB’s basket¬ 
ball team two years ago, and is 
one of UTMB’s top ranking stu¬ 
dents in every way. 


Patty Lake 

"Like father like son" but in 
this case it’s "Sister like sister”. 
Patty Lake, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. B. T. Lake of Hickory Val¬ 
ley. Tennessee, takes over the spot 
of runner-up to Miss UTMB, the 
position held last year by Patty’s 
sister. Barbara, who is now a stu¬ 
dent at Memphis State. Honors 
just seem to run in the Lake fam¬ 
ily and Charlotte Patricia, better 
[ know’n as Patty, upholds the fam- 
! ily tradition. She finished high 
school at Grand Junction where 
she played basketball, was Miss 
Grand Junction, D.A.R. Girl, Pres¬ 
ident of F.H.A., a candidate for 
Vice-President of Tennessee Beta 
Convention, and was president of 
Grand Junction Beta Club. 

Patty was no stranger to UTMB 
because she had visited the campus 
many times. Like all other fresh¬ 
men she went through the "green 
days” of initiation. As her first 
year at college sped along she 
accumulated many honors such as 
A.S.C. representative of Delta Phi 
Delta and Campus Beauty. This 
year as a sophomore in Home Eco¬ 
nomics, she doesn’t feel quite as 
green. She is dorm chairman for 
Wesley. A.S.C. Secretary, member 
of Delta Phi Delta, Home Ec Club 
and now she is one of UTMB’s 
campus leaders. 

Patty plans to transfer to K.B. 
(U. T. Knoxville Branch) and 


Shirley Sharp 

Shirley Sharp, sophomore from 
Hombeak, says that her hobby is 
I people. That is easy to believe, for 
many honors, social as well as 
academic, have come her way in 
school. She was elected Miss Horn- 
beak High School, Most Outstand¬ 
ing Senior, secretary of the senior, 
class and was named valedictor¬ 
ian. She was a member of the 
Glee Club, the Sextet, Future 
Homemakers of America and was 
editor of the yearbook and school 
newspaper. She played basketball 
four years in high school and is 
now an intramural captain here. 

Last year Shirley was chosen a 
Campus Beauty. She was secre¬ 
tary of the Business Club this fall 
quarter and is a women’s sports 
editor for The Volette. 

She is nineteen and the daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. John Sharp. 


In December. 1952, "Am” joined ^oduced the idea to i*an Meek 
the U. S. Army. He Joined prtmar- and r ®« lv ® d hls a PP roval to aak 
ily to acquire approval for citi- lhe All-Students Club to sponsor 
zenship and secondly for financial dldve * or clothing. The All- 

condition,. He took hls basic train- Students Club collected approv¬ 
ing at Fort Jackson, South Caro- mate ‘y twrt y du,,el ba K s of cloth - 
lina. On completion of his basic in 8 which have alraad y been sent 
training he was assigned to the to Korea 

8th Military Police Company as a "Am” likes almost all American 
clerk-typist. Within a week’s time sports, especially football, basket- 
he was transferred to a traffic ball, and baseball. His most vio- 
investigation. By October, 1953, lent dislike of the U. S. is its cold 
"Am" was placed in charge of weather. The first winter that he 
this section and remained there was in the U. S. he experienced 
until he was sent to Korea. In 20 degrees below zero weather. 
Korea he was assigned to the Pro- He likes to travel and this can 
vost Marshal section and was later be deducted by the fact that he 
transferred to the Seventh Trans- has been in almost every state in 

- - the Union and has crossed the 

Future Farmers of America or- Paci f lc ocean three time*. Hi* 
ganization. His present plans in- favorite hobbies are helping oth- 
clude graduation from UTMB and er people and amateur sculpture 
the pursuit of a major in agri- work He ha* carved many facial 
cultural chemistry. busts which he seldom keeps, but 

' gives to others as presents. Among 

Jack Murphy Franks his collection are facial busts of 
Jack Murphy Franks, senior Roosevelt and Lincoln which he, 
from Holladay, has been president himself, carved, 
of the Ag Club, was an Aggie-of- "Am” says that he has learned 
the-Month and Aggie-of-the-Quar- the American way of life now and 
ter and chairman of the Election likes it very much. In the future 
Commission last year. He was vice- he plans to settle in or around 
president of his junior and senior Martin. However, he is planning 


Lawanna Walker 

Lawanna Walker, another Home 
Economics major, is a sophomore 
Savannah. Lawanna is a 


from 

member of the Home Ec Club, Stu¬ 
dent Christian Association, and the 
Volette staff. She is vice-president 
of the SCA this year. Last year 
she was a campus beauty and 
maid to the Strawberry Queen. 
This year she was Bam warmin’ 
Queen. Lawanna likes UTMB be¬ 
cause it is so close to home and 
small enough to know everybody. 
Her future plans are indefinite. 


Gerald Carver 

One of the new faces in the 
Leader line-up, Gerald Carver, is 
vice-president of the Sophomore 
Class, president of the Business 
Club, secretary-treasurer of the 
Boys Dorm Club and a 2nd Lieu¬ 
tenant in the ROTC. He gradu¬ 
ated from Cloverdale High School 
and last year had a fling at pro 
baseball with a Cardinal farm 
team. He numbers his ambitions 
as (1) getting married, (2) be¬ 
coming a Certified Public Account¬ 
ant, and (3) spending a few years 
in the Air Force. His parents are 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones Carver. 


Joe Lynn Key 

Joe Lynn Key, a senior in Ag- 
ricurlture this year, comes to us 
from Troy, Tennessee. He was 
Battalion Commander of the RO¬ 
TC last year. He was also named 
the most outstanding student in 
the Military Science Department. 
Joe was vice-president of his jun¬ 
ior class and is an outstanding 
member in Agriculture. He is quite 
a popular student at UTMB. 


Nancy Holland 

Nancy Holland is a sophomore 
from Henderson. Nancy’s major is 
Business Administration. She is 
the ROTC Battalion sponsors, was 
first maid in the beauty contest 
last spring. She has also been 
secretary and treasurer of the 
Business Club. Nancy likes just 
about everything about UTMB, es¬ 
pecially the friendliness and good 
times. She plans to attend the Uni¬ 
versity of Tennessee at Knoxville 
after leaving here. 


Joyce Owen 

Joyce Owen, a sophomore from 
Moscow, is another Home Econom¬ 
ics major. Joyce has been secre¬ 
tary of the Freshman class and is 
now Sophomore class secretary. 
She is an active member of the 
Home Ec Club. Joyce likes the 
friendliness of the students and 


Jeaneen Edwards 

Jeaneen Edwards from Bruceton 
is an outstanding all-around stu¬ 
dent on this campus. This cute 
little blond has been a member of 
the cheerleading squad her three 
years at UTMB. Jeaneen held the 
position of treasurer of the fresh¬ 
man class. She is serving as sec¬ 
retary-treasurer of the junior class 


Joe Howard Cherry 

One Cloverdale Leader after an¬ 
other is Joe Howard Cherry, soph- 
more major in agriculture. He was 
president of the Dorm Club two 
quarters and is now editor of the 
Ag-Ec-Hd!, a publication of the 
Agriculture and Home Economics 
Department. In 1952, he received 
a State Farmers Degree in the 


Roberta Brakefield 

Roberta Brakefield is a senior 


When 


Why Follow- 
You Can Lead 


uable in his civilian life. 

The training that the student of 
Military Science receives stresses 
leadership and integrity. It is 
I stressed by example, instruction 
: and practica^ application. 

Should a student be required to 
forego his college training after 
. only two years of study, his two 
| years of ROTC training will not 
have been wasted. In addition to 
the good his training will have 
j clone him he may be granted a cer- 
i tificate of eligibility for entrance 
I to an officer candidate school. 

ROTC Cadets receive, during 
their freshman and sophomore 
years, two hours of classroom in¬ 
struction and two hours of mili¬ 
tary drill each week. 

Durin gthe freshman year the 
student, in his classroom worfc will 
! study: 

(1) Organization of the Army 
I and ROTC 

1 2 1 Individual Weapons and 
, Marksmanship, which includes 
training with the rifle, carbine and 
submachine gun and marksman- 
: ship training on the school’s in- 
! door rifle range. 

(3) American Military History 

< 4) Drill and Exercise of Com¬ 
mand 

| During the sophomore year the 
j student will study: 

(1) Map and Aerial Photograph 
Reading 

(2) Crew-Served Weapons and 
Gunnery: which includes the auto-, 
matic rifle, 30 and 50 caliber ma¬ 
chine guns, 60 millimeter, 81 mil¬ 
limeter and 4.2” mortars, and the 
57 and 75 millimeter recoilless 
rifles. 

(3) Drill and Exercise of Com¬ 
mand 

For the weekly drill period the 
ROTC cadet corps is organized 
into a battalion with its staff, 
three companies of three platoons 
each, and a band. 

All command positions are filled 
by the second year men and the 
entire drill period is conducted by 
them under the supervision of the 
Military Department. 

The cadet battalion is com¬ 
manded by Cadet Lt. Col. Perry 
Hockaday. with Cadet Major Wil¬ 
liam Thetford as Executive Offi¬ 
cer and Cadet Captains J. W. 
Sumrow, Cadet Major Joe Cherry 
and Cadet Captain C. C. McCool as 
S-l, S-3 and S-4 respectively. 


The objective of the college Re¬ 
serve Officers Training Corps is 
to develop the qualities of leader¬ 
ship required in both military and 
civil enterprise and to impart spec¬ 
ialized knowledge and skills. More 
specifically; ROTC courses are de¬ 
signed to qualify college graduates 
for Reserve Commissions.—to en¬ 
able this potential group of lead¬ 
ers to prepare for effective service 
in the army. 

One of the slogans of the ROTC 
aptly describes its mission: "Learn 
today—Lead tomorrow”. 

The Reserve Officer’s Training 
Corps of the Army has a long and 
honorable history—a history far 
older than the law which estab¬ 
lished it in 1916. 

In 1819 military training was 
prescribed as a part of the cur¬ 
riculum at what is now known as 
Norwich University, in Northfield, 
Vermont. 

The Military Department of the 
University of Tennessee itself has 
a record which is probably un¬ 
equalled at any State University 
for length of service. The military 
was introduced at the University 
of Tennessee in 1840. 

The National Defense Act of 
1916 established the ROTC as we 
know it today. The first officers | 
commissioned from ROTC were j 
graduated from college in 1920. 
There were 190 officers in that 
group. Last year over 14,000 col¬ 
lege graduates received commis¬ 
sions. 

At present there are 219 civilian 
colleges offering ROTC instruction. 

You are now probably wonder¬ 
ing what advantages the Army 
ROTC offers y6u. Let us take time 
therefore to mention the main ad¬ 
vantages : 

1. The student who completes the 
Army ROTC course is commis¬ 
sioned in the Army Reseive as a 
second lieutenant. 

2. The student who is selected 
as a Distinguished Military Stu¬ 
dent may apply for tin appointment 
as a second lieutenant in the Reg¬ 
ular Army. 

3. The ROTC Student who is in 
good standing in his academic | 


UTMB ROTC BAND- Drum Major Winthrop Colville and Director Kenneth Stitisoti. Other members 
of the band are: J. D t Hooper, J. B. Steuart, J. S. Fields, L. B. Marshall, J. C. O’Brien. J. P. Luton, J. 
Spence. W. T. Mitchell, E. R. Moore, D. S. Arnold, T. W t Evans, B. Freeman, D. D. King, J. Pfleuger, C. 
H. KUlebrew, R. W. Workman, E. R. Waxier, T. F. Barnes. W. T. Harrison, W. J. Cox. M. O. Doran, R. 
H % Bowles, L. L. King, H. M. Parris, R. Roberts, J. H. Nance, B. L. Briscoe. 


UTMB COLOR GUARD- Cadet Sgt. W. W. Cox, Cadet SFC. D. T. 
Taylor, and Cadet Sgt. F. L. Pillow 


the rifle team and the Military new innovation at UTMB. The sec- 

ond Annual Military Ball will be 
The band was started during the held 12 February Music will be 
past year and has been accepted furnished by the Sellers Leach 
enthusiastically by the student Band 

body. It plays as a part of the The glamour for the ROTC Ca- 
regularly scheduled drill periods det Corps is furnished by the unit 
ami at ball games. The band mem- sponsors, women students selected 
hers and their director. Mr. J. L. by the cadets. This year's spon- 
Taylor, have been doing a very 8 ors are Honorary Lt. Col. Nancy 
fine job. Holland. and Captains Agnes 

The rifle team also was orga- Beard. Nilda Manning and Bar- 
nized during the past year The bara Ann Wilson, 
rifle team has engaged many of As at our parent University at 
the large colleges In postal Knoxville, two years of Military 
matches and is steadily improving. Science is required of every male 
It presently is participating in the student at the Martin Branch, pro- 
Third Army Intercollegiate Rifle vided of course that he meets the 
Match. M-Sgt. Keith W. Smith is following pre-requisites: 

Lhe rifle coach. ( 1 ) He must be a citizen of the 

Expectations for a bigger and United States, 
better band and a top notch rifle (2) He must be physically qual- 
team for the next school year are fled. 

being fostered. (31 He must be a regularly en- 

The Military Ball too is a brand rolled student. 


BATTALION COMMANDER and his staff: Cadet Major Thetford, Cadet Capt. 8umrow, Cadet 
Hockaday, Cadet Major Cherry, and Cadet Capt. McCool. 


(4) He must be not less than 
14 years and under 23 years of 
age and pass such general survey 
er screening tests as may apply. 

Students who have had previous 
honorable active service in any of 
the Armed Forces will receive 
credit toward advanced standing 
in the ROTC. 

An ROTC Student transferring 
from one college to another having 
an ROTC unit is given full credit 
for hls ROTC training at the prev¬ 
ious school. 

The Professor of Military Sci¬ 
ence and Tactics, known as the 
PMS&T, is responsible to the 
school officials, and to higher mili¬ 
tary authority, for the effective 
conduct and administration of RO¬ 
TC activities at the school. Dean 
Meek exercises the same control 


over the Department of Military 
Science, even though the Depart¬ 
ment is staffed by Army person¬ 
nel. as he does over any other de¬ 
partment of the school. 

All cadets are completely uni¬ 
formed from cap to shoes, includ¬ 
ing the insignia of their rank or 
grade. The military uniform is 
worn only for drill and is furn¬ 
ished at no expense to the student, 
in fact the entire ROTC program 
involves no expense to the student. 

The military personnel selected 
by the Department of the Army 
for ROTC Duty must meet high 
standards of ability and morality. 
The Army personnel at the Martin 
Branch are no exception and we 
feel that we have the finest. Major 
Sieber, the Associate PMS&T, an 
infantry officers with twelve years 


service, Captain Downer, an infan¬ 
try officer with eight years serv¬ 
ice, M-Sgt. Sanders, an infantry¬ 
man with twelve years service, 
M-Sgt. Smith, an infantryman with 
7 years service, and M-Sgt. Port¬ 
erfield, an Infantryman also with 
11 years service. 

The Military Department at UT¬ 
MB is justly proud of its facilities 
and its training methods and 
would be very happy to welcome 
any visitors interested in the mili¬ 
tary facilities and the instructional 
methods used by the Military De¬ 
partment at UTMB. 

The ability, interest, and enthus¬ 
iasm shown by the ROTC students 
at the Martin Branch are very 
heartening and we feel that our 
cadet corps is second to none. 
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